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KOREAN FARMS—IMPROVEMENTS. 


T is interesting to learn that corn, besides bing a great 
| staple food for both n an and beast in America, bas new uses 
now in process of development. For several years there has 
beer: serious apprehension an ong naval powers that the in - 
provements in the resisting power of steel armor would not keep 
with the increasi g penetrating yower of aatillery missiles — 
that no long tine would elapse before any armor of Harveyized 
steel that a ship might float would be unable to resist the in- 
creasing peretrating power of prospective rifled cannon. Eng- 
laiid, Germany, France, Italy, the Unite + tates and some other 
naval powe1s have, therefore, been experimenting to determine 
whether there is not a more buoyant material whcb may be 
used to supplant or to eupplement the heavy steel armor. All 
the most promising of these expcriments contemplated packing 
the new material between an inner and outer plate of steel 
above and below the water line. Cellulose has Icng been regarded 
favorably for this purpose. Indeed, im the battle of the Yalu, 
the Ja cruiser, Itsu kitushima, was saved from sinking by 
the cellulose she beld between her outer and inner steel plates. 
Germeny bas beep favoring cork. France, a certain sea grass 
found abundantly upon her coasts: and Italy the cat-o-nine-tail 
of the marshes. But the Powers are all now following the 
United States and experimenting with the pith of thé cornstalk, 
which promises, if we rad our home papers rightly, to be the 
ideal armor; which, altho it dces not materially resist the 
penetrating shot, so quickly closes the avetiues they make that 
no water can enter the punctured vessel. So confident are the 
naval antborities there that they have discovered the long sought 
for material that two cruisers now upon the stocks and future 
built vessels are to have that armor. In preparing the pith for — 
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use the outer coating of the stalk, the husks, and leaves are 
ground into a very nutritious meal and sold as food for animals 
And the pith itself is separated into a coarser and finer variety— 
the former being the one used for arnior and the latter for paper 
Ani, it is said that the paper made oat of that is superior to 
Asiatic paper—superior to the so-called rice paper of China. 
This knowledge may be of great utility to any enterprising Ko- 
reans who are such adepts in making strong paper. 

After this digression about corn permit me to resume the 
general subject and say that where rice cannot be raised the 
land would yield the farmers more revenue were some such 
crops as those named above, and certain roots, raised and fed 
in the dairy and to fattening stock, than by the method now 
pursued. That is: to dairy and beef catile, sheep (and goats) 
and swine, Altho there are no dairies in the peninsula 
there are good reasons why there should be. The “Korean far- 
mer may: make his own calculation when informed that the 
best foreign cows have been known to produce the daily aver- 
age of one and a half pounds of butter the year round. ‘Tho aver- 
age among good dairy cows, well cared for, is at least one-half 
of that, namely three quarters of a pound; and imported—not 
fresh—butter in the East retails to the foreigners in the ports, 
cities, and aboard -vessels, ‘at about seventy, even eighty cents 
per pound. This, tosay nothing of the demand for milk at 
twelve and fourteen cents a quart. 

Beef cattle are raised at a profit in the United States when 
‘they command only four cents per pound in the market. Here 
the crews of the naval.and merchant vessels calling at the poris, 
and all foreigners in the cities would, no doubt, gladly pay for 
good beef, even the exorbitant price of fourteen cents per pound 
row paid for bull beef. 

Swine of the improved breeds, if. farrowed in early spring. 
will, when from six to ten months old under good care, weigh 
from two to three hundred pounds, even more, which fact: makes 
the pork business a profitable one even at the seemingly starva- 
tion price of three and a quarter cents a pound, ‘instead: of at 
ten cents which the Korean farmer gets for bis diminutive pec- 
cary. ‘This last named breed even at ten cents per’ pound is 
unprofitable, comparatively so at least, for the food that one of 
those little animals consumes in preparing itself for a remun- 
erative market,: would fatten a western bog of the same age 
into a sleek, wealth producing animal. 

And sheep would be another valuable aniciel: forthe: Ko- 
rean farmer to raise, especially near the ports and cities, not- 
withstanding one hears on every hand and sometimes ‘sees in 
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print, that sheep cannot be raised, cannot live in Korea. It is 
not necessary te inquire into the origin of this mistaken idea, yet, 
of the half dozén or more persons | hav: heard make the re- 
mark they one and all averred they were only repeating what 
they had heard. Whether or not sheep can be profitably raised 
or raised at all, in J» pan upon bamboo yrass, as one frequently 
hears discuss: d there, it does not follow that nature’s rule there 
applies here And we have seen therm living bere from year to 
year under conditions of ill-treatment which | venture to assert 
would kill them aimost anywhere else. At divers places has 
this been seen in the valley of tue Han. Irideed, were there 
any grass in any part of the peninsula, where it is desirable to 
raise sheep, unsuitable for their growth and injurious to their 
health, it should be extirpated and « better kind substituted. 
‘'} his could be done in one or iwo year's time. It is a tact, how- 
ever, that sheep are not apt to thrive here or elsewhere under 
prolonged ill-treatment. ‘hey will not thrive on the coarser 
crasses of the marshes, which was the principal food of the shee 
on His Majesty’s farm out side the East gate—the grain sntendad 
for them having been habitually stolen. They, like horses, are 
fond of the sweet herbage of tie hills. The marshes produce 
that well know.: disease, “foot-rot;’"’ whereas the rocks and 
hil's -eep the feet in healthy condition. It is true that the con- 
tinuous rains of summer are not calculated to promote health m 
sheep ‘f no provision is made to protect then from the rain. 
If once wet, their heavy fleeces are a long while in drying, dur- 
irg which time the sheep take cold, which results in “seab’’ and 
a running at the nose like distemper. ‘! he best sl:eep, those with 
the heaviest fleeces, suffer most. They should have shelter 
whic!; they themselves will always seek on an approaching rain 
or storm 

Again, about tue soil. Whe it is not very sandy, occa- 
sional ditches, blind or open, froi: three and a half to four feet 
deep may be made to aid in draining ard drying the land. And 
plowing it north and south into narrow ndges, as was done be- 
fore the days of Virg.l and Catv, ard is sometimes done here, 
aids materialiy in carrying off the surface water and prevent- 
ing the cop which is growing upon the ndges from becoming 
water soaked, if not, as scmetinies bappens, actually drowned. 

If the land subject to overflow, and now in question, should 
be clayey, or should have .: clayey subsoil lying near the surtace, 
and especially if the clayey strata should be level, there would 
be nore difficulty in maintaining the land in a productive condi- 
tien. Such crops as are not injured by excessive moisture might 
be cultivated on this land most advantageously. But for general 
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farming pur the excess of water n ust be got rid of. On 
accouiit of the clay in the soil the latter is late in drying into a 
condition for early planting—indeed, in the case of the level 
substrata of clay, ins ead of baving both perc lation and evapor- 
ation to aid in drying the land, one must rely alm: st entirely 
upon evaporation to accomplish it; and thie goes on so very 
slowly a few inches under the suriace that, because of the fre- 
quent heavy rains, the land may not be tillable at any time of 
the year It is an absolute necessity, therefor:, that this land 
be ditched, drained, and dried; and that the ditches be dug thro 
the strata of clay to drain the | nd after soaking rains, to keep 
the growing crop in a healthy ccndition, or to get the land into 
proper conditi» for planting. 

li the strata should have an inclination it may not be nec- 
essary for the ditches to go thro it, especially if there is 
deep subsoil ploughing and ridging, which 1s more necessary 
than in sandy soil. If this clayey land then is properly drained 
the crops which may thrive upcn it ae not very different from 
those successfully grown upon the sandy soil just discussed. Let 
us examine. Korean plains or valleys, whether clayey or sandy, 
mostly grow up from disintegiated granite. ‘I'he main elements 
of this rock the gevlogist vaiwes quartz, ielispar and mica. ‘lve 
chewist calls quartz silica, which 1s the sand of the lay man— 
the farmer; and the c iemist finds both feldspar and nica to 
contain in major part sili-a, alaminurm, and potassium (or other 
alkili), thro their chemical combinations are different in the 
two rocks, 

During the disintegration, water containing carbonic acid may 
wash sway most of the potash as-carbunate, and the light silicate 
of alumina by the same agency,’ be separated from the quartz, 
floated off iol again, in stil] water, be deposited as clay, for that 
is What it is, and the quartz or sand remain in situ. ‘These sub- 
stances are not generally thus entirely separated from one another ; 
but the one predominating gives name to the mixture—as sandy, 
clayey, etc. Now wheat is a rank feeder upon silica, and the 
alkalies, especially potash, and would do best upon the silicious or 
sandy soil, if any deficiency of potash therein were supplied to it 
by wood ashes or otherwise. Whereas barley which also forages 
pen silica, needs lime as a dressing to make its food more di 
able. Clover will grow upon either a sandy or clayey soil if there 
is a dressing of lime. But turnips do better in clay—especially 
in a loam, containing plenty of the alkalies and lime. 

Should the subm plain or valley be narrow and enclosed 
by hills or mountains, the problem would be most interesting and 
in some parts more difficult, whatever may be the soil. The plain, 
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under such conditions, as is that just this side of Oricol, has two 
suurces of water which may cause its overflow; the Han with its 
back water, and the hills which shed the rains into the valleys 
below. To get rid of the water from either source is an interest- 
ing problem. To get rid of the water from both sources, when 
they come together, as they often do during the rainy season, is a 
problem before which the ordinary Korean farmer well may 
falter and stand dismayed—not because of such poverty in lan- 
as to be unable to do wordy justice in the premises when 
is crops are unex ly flooded, but because of poverty of 
mental and material resources. ‘The back water flood cannot be 
economically prevented, unless there should be only one or twe 
narrow ingresses for water to the valley, which may be closed as 
is the case for one small valley one sees near and en roude to Oricol. 
But as already indicated its disasterous or deleterious influences 
upon the crops and soil may be modified. 

And the water shed by the surrounding hills may generally — 
be prevented from ov wth the land by leading it off in ditches 
at their bases. This, as one who has had experience in such matters 
can readily see, may be accomplished even upon the Oricol plain 
which the supineness of the government will not permit to be culti- 
vated, or at least polluted by the touch of the intelligent foreigner. 
When these ditches have been dug, one has unly the other problem 
to deal with, and this has already been discussed. To provide 
against the unexpected contingency that water from the hills may 
sometimes swell the overflow from the Han (let us say), ditches, 
besides the usual shallow ones, ditches deep and anak a ep occa- 
sional bridges, should divide the plain, to carry away all surplus- 
age of water, whether upon the surface or inherent in the soil, as 
soon as the flood begins to subside. Indeed, altho the farmer 
must provide against the flooding of his land from the hills, it 
man be done so economically in Rives that the western farmer 

er like circumstances would look upon the hills as a most 
advantageous part of his farm, for there he would house his family 
and stock out of reach of the highest fluods, protect provencder and 
provide pasture for his herds, which, when the water subsides 
na fn resume their ranging in the valley below. And the orchard 
rden would be upon the slopes of the hills, for they cannot 
ae the long freshets that some of the grains and — 
alluded to above can endure seemingly without injury. it is 
low lying land which is always marshy, tho never flooded, sug- 
= already made as to draining may in a manner apply. 
his marshy condition of the land may have several causes, of 
which two may be specially noticed. A level substrata holding 
the rains because of their prevalence when evaporation is great, 
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: holds the water there other seasons because there is not much evapor- 
ation. If the strata is near the surface little pools of surface 
water may indicate the fact. If it is not, only a moist surface, 
maintained by capillary attraction, will be noticed. And sufficient 
has already been said to lead the intelligent farmer into the adop- 
tion of effective measures for the draining of his land in either of 
these cases. ‘The other cause of the marshy condition of the soil 
_ to be specially noticed, is springs in surrounding hills or the prox- 
imity of such hills. One who lives near the base of a hill, soon 
learns that in the spring of the year and long after heavy rains, 
when the soil of the country generally is dry, water continues 
to ooze out of the ground at the base of the hill. The ordinary 
ditching and draining may answer, but besides that a ditch 
‘at the base of the hill to carry off its shedded water before it 
reaches the land would be a most effective auxiliary. 

If all these difficulties subsist together; that is, if the land is 
-Jow and level with an impervious substrata, which rs not only 
subme by water overflowing a ne ‘ighboring river’s banks and 
water shed from enclosing hills, but is kept marshy at other sea- 
sons by the hidden springs of the hills near by, enough has already 
- been suggested in the foregoing pages to show that the efforts of 
Koreans to maintain in a tillable condition a piece of land sim- 
ilarly situated near a village on the edge of the plain approaching 
Oricol are rendered nugatory because of the fact that there was 
more brawn than brain in the work. This remark also applies 
to the government farm outside the East gate. 


= » » 
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THE BUTCHERS OF KOREA. 


asked Mr. Pik to write the story of the butchers’ woes and a 
brief history of the steps by wh'ch they have been elevated 
to the common level of Korean mankind. ‘The following is 

a translation of his paper: 

“Three years ago in the fourth month the butchers living in 
Koan Chi Kol, City of Seoul, Empire of Tai Han, sent to “the 
Minisfer of the Home Department « statement of their troubles 
and a petition for redress of grievances. This petition was as 
follows: ‘We your humble servants have for 500 odd years fol- 
lowed the business of slanghteriog animals as a means of liveli- 
hood. Altho we haye all this time been faithful in attending to 
the work required of us by the governmevt in connection with 
the great annual sacrifices, all of which labor has been performed 
gratuitously and with a ready mind, yet we have been treated as 
the lowest of the seven despised ranks in that, while the other 
despised classes have all been allowed to wear the large sleeves, 
the hat, the mangen (a band used to keep the top-knot i in ‘place) 
we, your humble servunts, only, are not ailowed todo so. We 
receive contempt from all men, and moreover, the underlings 
from every magistracy in every province and district come fre- 
quently, demand money, and take it away. If we refuse to give 
it they strike us in the face, tear our clothes, and cur-e us with 
frightful words. Also they arrest us and Sere us to do a great 
deal of work for which we receive not one cash in pay ment, 
but only mocking, reviling w orks. And what is more, ¢ even from 
boys three feet high we receive low talk. Where .in this world 
can there be found such a sorrowful, pitiable company whose 
grievances and troubles are so many that they cannot be enum- 


erated? While the Quang tai. By =| (buffoon) who ranks even 
lower-than your humble servants wears the hat, mangen, and 
sash, and dresses like other men, we alone, your hu: nble servants, 
are not allowed -to do so, and therefore sorrow fills our minds, 
and penetrates even to. our- very; bones. On, bended knee we 
have beard that.your excel!ency is now renouncing the ,former 
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oppressive customs and establishing new laws, and since this is 
what your humble servants have hoped and longed for day and 
night, we now, casting away fear, venture to come boldly before 
your excellency and on bended knee beg your excellency to issue 
an especial decree making it known in every province and mag- 
rey So's Aaa petition of your humble servants is accepted, and 
that orth your humble servants shall be allowed to wear 
the hat and mangen, and that the servants of the magistrates are 
forbidden from this time forth to maltreat us, your humble 
servants.’ The reply sent back was as follows. ‘Your desire 1s 
Wear the hat and mangen, dress like other men, and 
on common level. Take heed, however, lest you have only 
the a of being like others, and consider carefully your 
icles Gitepenity. If the servants at the magistracies come to 
you, be careful—do not quarrel with them but show them 
is decree?’ Also in this same year in the eleventh month an- 
other petition was sent in to the Home Department as follows: 
“The new law has been introduced into every province and m 
istracy except the Province of Kang-won where there is trouble 
here on account of the Tong Hiks. Since we have not 
been able up to this time to wear the hat and mangen, and since 
eur troubles from the underlings remsin just as before, your 
humble servants petition that orders be issued from Choong Chun 
(the seat of the governer in Kang Won province) to every ma- 
: that the new law be observed as in the other provinces.’ 
reply was ‘since we have already issued the Cecree do not 
’ trouble us any further?’ Also one year later in the third month 
we petiti again as follows: ‘Altho all the other low class 
people are registered in the national records, we, your humble 
servants only, are not included in the census, so that altho 
since we are allowed to wear the hat and mangen there is an ap- 
rance of our being on the common level it is not so in reality. 
We pray that your humble servants may be also included in the 
mational registration.’ The answer was ‘Since all are alike 
subjects how can your request be refused, and your grievance be 
left unremoved?’ Also since that time we have had many 
troubles being asked to work without pay, and the underlings 
have troubled ws as before. We have sent in a number of peti- 
tions which have been favorably answered, and still up to the 
time there are many p where our troubles remain 
jest as before.” Mr. Pak in a postscript “If His Majesty, 
the , only knew of these grievances of several thousands 
ef His faithful subjects we aie sure they would be remedied but 
since there is no one to speak to him for us we are the more 
serrowful.” 


- 
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The custom of regarding butchers ‘as the lowest of mankind, 
seems to have originated as a deduction from the teachings of 
Confucius and his disciples. Confucius said, “Since mén cannot 
bear to listen to the dying cries ot animals all the noble and wise 
agree that the slaughter-house should be far from the dwellings 
of men.” Mongtze, a disciple who flourished about 475 B.C., 
went to call on King Chi-Son newly come to the throne, who 
asked if he would do well the duties of the kingly office. Mongtze 
replied yes. “Why do you say yes?” inquired the king. “When 
you saw a man going by yesterday leading an ox did you not ask 
him what he was going to do with the ox?” “Yes.” “When 
he replied that the ox was to be slaughtered and the hide used 
for making drums why did you tell him not to kill that ox but 
to go away somewhere and kill some other animal instead?” 
The king replied “I don’t know why I told him so.” ‘*Well,” 
said Mongtze, “it was because you could not bear the thought of 
killing this ox which your majesty had seen, and since it is this 
mind which befits a king—desiring’ life for all, even for the ani- 
mals—therefore I replied that you would well perform the duties 
of the kingly office.” ‘he deduction from these sayings of the 
sages is that since noble minded men of all ages cannot bear the 
thought of taking life and cannot listen to the dying cries of ani- 
mals surely the butchers who make killing their daily business 
inust be the lowest of mankind. 

Whang Hui the first Prime Minister* under the present 
dynasty some 506 years ago is said to have firmly established as 
a national custom the degradation of the seven classes which are 


as follows: 1. ‘The p’o chul = or servants of the she iff 
who beat men, ete. 2. The Koang tai DS} | or buffoon— 
the traveling singer. 3. The pdk chiing, y AF or butchers 
4. the Kori ching 3 2) AF or maker of baskets. “P-eling 
bark from trees is so much like skinning animals that these 
occupations rank together.” 5. ‘The mutang 5 =} or women 


sorcerers—al] loose characters. 6. The keisangs 1\ AF or danc- 


ing girls, also loose characters who are found in all the principal 
cities and are supported by the government—and, 7. the kit pat 


chi Ff 4%] or makers of leather shoes, who, because they handle 
the skins of slaughtered animals are classed with the butchers. 
There are five great animal sacrifices. One for each seasun of the 


* Wha g Hui was not the first Prime Minister of tl:e pre ent dynasty, | 
but the twenty-third. He held office about the end of reign of the great 
reformer, Sé-jong; A.D. 1419-1450—| Editor tn. R. | 
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vear and one special sacrifice at the end of the year. At each of 
these great sacrifices quite a number of animals are slaughtered, 
some 70 to 90 head of oxen, sheep, and pigs. Besides these, 
sacrifices to the ancestral shades are offered twice per month when 
about 10 heau of swine ar? killed; sacrifices are offered to 
the household gods of the palace several times a month, a 
representative of the king attending. Sacrifices are also offered 
monthly to Koan Kong, the Chinese general, who is said to have 
come in a cloud some 300 years ago and rained arrows upon the 
Japanese, thus enabling the Koreans to win the victory. His 
image is found in the large temples outside the south and east 
tes where even the king bows and sacrifices, and Koan Kong is 
considered the greatest among the gcds next to Hananim. Special 
sacrifices are frequent—twice per year to Confucius, aud there are 
sacrifices to Hiiniinim, “The honorable Heavens,” accompanied 
by prayer for rain, or for cessation of rain, or for freezing 
weather, when the king sends some nobleman as his representa- 
tive who prays from a written form. At all these sacrifices ani- 
mals are slaughtered, and it will be readily seen that the slaugh- 
tering of all these avimals is no light task. This work at the 
capital besides similar work at the various magistracies through- 
out the country was done entirely by the butchers without pay. 

Iu return for this the butchers were exempt from taxation 
and since they were not taxed their names were not enfolled on 
the national records. 

In the recital of their woes the butchers come to the climax 
in this expression. “It were much easier to endure the ignominy 
of going hatless, and mangenless but no amount of money loss 
could be compared to the grievous trial of being addressed in low 
talk by ‘boys.’” A boy in Koreais any oneunmarried. Boys never 
wear hats and may be always distinguished by their hair which is 
worn in a plait hanging down the back. When married the hair 
is put up in a knot on top of the head, the hat is put on, and the 
hoy becomes a man. Men always use low talk in speaking to 
boys who must use the highest forms in reply. I have seen boys 
slapped in the face and severely punished for addressing a man in 
middle form. It is an offence never tolerated except in the case 
of the butchers, where the usual custom of the boys using the 
honorifics as to his superior and the man replying in low talk is 
reversed. Boys of all other ranks address men of the butcher 
class in low talk as their inferiors and the butcher, married man 
tho he be, must acknowledge his inferiority by replying in high 
talk. ‘This it was above all else that made sorrow penetrate 
“even to the bones” of the Korean butchers. But this paper 
would be incomplete without sume reference to the influence of 
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Christianity in the elevation uf the butchers. A book sold on 
the street found its way to the howe of Mr. Pik, a butcher who 
was thus led to put his boy Pong Choolie into the Christian day 
school at Kon-Diing-kol. ‘ithe boy asked for other books tor 
his father, who tus read a number of Christian books. By and 
by Mr. Pik was taken seriously sick with typhus fever when Dr. 

Avison went frequently to see him. This seems to have made 
quite an impression on him as he could not understand why the 
king’s plivician should condescend to gall on a butcher. ‘After 
recovery he yielded to Pong Choolie’= repeated requests and ac- 

com panied him to church. The trouble that immediately arose 
in this little church L will mentiou as an illustration of the way 
the butchers are despised. The custom is so deeply rooted in the 
Korean mind that even those who know something of the gospel 
find it <iffieult to overcome. At that time the majority of the 
members of this little church were of the genteel class called 
Yang-bans. One Sunday shortly after Mr. Paik began coming 
to church most of these members were conspicuous by their ‘absence. 
When the missionary enquired of one member as to the cause 
he replie!: “A very serious trouble has come to our church and 
you might as well know it. Wheu we came here it was to wor- 
ship God and to believe in our Savior. We have cast away a 
great deal of Korean custom and have atlowed working men aud 
those much below us in rank to sit down together with us. There 
is however, a /ittle bit of Korean custom still remaininz and to 
have a butcher come here and sit down with us is a little more 
than we can bear. We do not intend,” he said, “to forsake 
Christ. Whether we will build another church or meet in some 
ones siiriing I don’t know but we cannot~contin e chus.” Mr. 
Pik was a very earne-t man and soon there were a half dozen 
butchers in the church. Then one day he asked the missionary 
if it would not be worth while to send in » petition to the govern- 
ment. This was done as above related. The butchers prayed 
much for a favorable reply. One copy of the petition was sent 
to Count Inouye, the Japanese Minister, who had great influence at 
that time. lle agreed to support the measure and this encomaged 
the butchers. ‘The joy of the negroes on hearing of President 
Lineoln’s Emancipation Preclamation was not greater than that 
of the torean butchers when the decree went forth that thev 
should be allowed to wear hats. in some instancts they were so 
elated that they wore their hats day and night. As L have said 
betore the hat is, as it were, a badge of manhood. Those who 
wear hats are to be addressed in man talk. In many places the 
posters notifying the people of the new law weye 1.ot put up, and 
where they were the public sentiment in favor of the ancient 
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custom was so strong in many instances that the butchers did not 
dare to put on their hats. Mr. Paik, who was made the head of 
the butchers guild, and several Christian butciers went about 
encouraging t:eir brethren and thus assisted them in donning 
their hats. Everywhere they went thev scattered Chnstian 
books attributing the praise to God for this their great deliver- 
ance. At one of these butcher mestings at the city of Suwon 
fifty butchers were present. Mr. Pak, m addressingt hem, told 
of his own experiences and said that he had often felt a desire to 
run away to soe other country where he could hold up his 
head and be a man like others. In omparing their trials to 
those of the Israelites in Egypt h2 said, “The Israelites of 
course had no such oppression as we have bad to endure, and 
still they had a pretty hard time and it was only the almighty 
power of God that delivered them. It is that same God who 
has now delivered us and there is not one cash worth of help to 
be looked for anywhere else but in Him.” Of course it is not 
every butcher that repents and still it is only scriptural to ex- 
pect them to receive the gospel more readily than many others 
for, “Things that are despised hath God chosen.” Mr. Pik 
has given me a list of the believing butchers in this province 
who number with their families 132 souls. 

Among the Chnistian butchers are several who have be- 
come successful teachers of others. I can mention several who 
have been instrumental in the formation of churches in their 
respective lozalities. One butcher has two wives both of whom 
have children. These have professed conversion and the 
husband upon taking a vow in their presence? to regard number 
two as his “sister,” providing for her support, ard to live 
henceforth only with number one, who had been for some time 
discarded, the whole family was received into the church. In 
my short missionary experience this is the only instance of a 
polygamist who has been thus soundly converted. 


S. F. Moore. 
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THE MONGOLS IN KOREA. 


HE condition of affairs in the Korean peninsula at tLe open- 
ing of the thirteenth century inay be su:mu.ed up as fo.- 
lows. The Koryo dynasty which had been founded abcut 

three centuries befoie, had already developed those characteris- 
tics which finally led to her downfall Buddhism bad honey- 
combed the state; the inonks, the civil officials and the :muilitarv 
officials fermed three distinct factions, each bidding for the con- 
trol of the government Buddhisi: was a unit, the other two 
factions were not units; the resulé was that whichever faction 
held the reins cf government temporarily the monks sooner or 
later wou back into power. A mild feudalism existedin Koryo, 
each of the high officials ke »ping about his person astrong guard. 
One of the results of this was that the king did very little of 
the actual ruling of the land. Whichever party was iu power 
its leader had the same authority as was exercised by the sho- 
gun in Japan, but somewhat less in degree. It is not mexact, 
therefore, to say that at the beginning of the thi: teenth entury, 
or more exactly the year 1206, A. D,, King Heui-jong was tue 
fivurehead and Gen. Choi Jung-heur, the leader of the uil- 
tary faction, was the actual ruler. 

The Kin dynastv had occupied the throne of China for 
nearly a century and the relations of Koryo with the Kin Eu- 
perors was fairly intimate. ‘I'he Japanese had not as yet begun 
in earrest that series of piratical raids upon the shores of Koryo 
which disfigured the declining years of the dynasty. The popu- 
lation of the land at that tiu.e was approxiately three millions, 
but ratber less than :nore. From a military point of view she 
was ip poor condition, but when pushed to tlie bitter issue of 
war she could put 200,000 ‘nen into the field. She suffered ther, 
as Korea has always suffered, from inferior leadership. 

As is w-ll known, the Mongol power had its inception ‘n 
one of that congeries of tribes known collectively as the Nu-chen 
Tartars. These latter held the same relation to the Kin dynasty 
that Manchuria holds to the present ruling house in China. So 
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at the beginning of the thirteenth century we find Koryo ce- 
cupying the peninsula and bounded on the north, as now, by 
the Yalu River. Beyond that river lay the Nu-chen Tartars 
and the remnant of the Kitan Tartars who had been conquered 
nearly a century before by the Kin power, 

Among the northern Nu-chen Tartars, who are known to 
Koreans as Yo-jin, arose the great chieftain Yusukai whom the 
Koreans call Ya-sok-ha, He together with (Keui Ok-on) con- 
quered forty of the northern tribe: in quick succession. His son 
was the great Temuchin or Genghis Khan, called by the Koreans 
Chuleniok-chin. It was in 1206, the second year of King Heui- 
jong of Koryo, that the great conqueror proclaimed himself em- 
peror and named his empire Mong. 

It was not however ull six years later, 1212, that Korvo 
was brought into direct contact with the Mongol power. In 
that year a Koryo envoy to the Kin court was intercepted by 
Mongol videttes, who bad bv this time worked their way south- 
ward to a point which con.manded the road between Koryo and 
the Kin capital. The deac body was recovered by the Kin 
people aud sent back to Song-do, the capital of Koryo. In this 
game yearthe king attemptei the life of the “Shoguw” but 
failed, ard the latter in retaliation promptly banisbed the king 
to Kang-wha and put Kang-jong on the throne He in turn 
was succeeded two years later by King Ko-jong whose reign was 
destined to be the longest an! by far the most eventful of the 
whole dynasty, for 1: lasted forty-five years and beheld the great 
Mongol invasion. 

In this year of King Ko-jorg’s accession, 1214, the Kin 
power was now trembling under the Mongol onslaught and 
envoys came in haste from China demanding aid from Koryo 
in the shape of rice and horses. The frequent dynastic cbanges 
in China had made Koryo very careful as to whcm she helped 
especiaily when there was a chance of a change of suzerain. So 
now she refused the demand but secretly let the envoys buy 
what they wanted, 

A dark cloud now hung on Koryo’s northern border. It was 
not as yet the Mongols but the remnant of the Kitan forces who, 
unable to withstand the northern hordes, were retreating south- 
ward into Koryo territory. At first the royal forces were able 
to hold them in check, but as they came ir ever increasing 
numbers they broke like waves over the Koryo barriers and were 
soon ravaging the province of Whang-hai, with their headquar- 
ters at Pyeng-yang. There were large » ilitary possibilities in 
Koryo but they bad not been properly developed and at this 
time the king found himself practically without an army. Civil- 
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ians and monks were pressed into the service, but being raw 
recruits they were of no avail. They were cut down like stub- 
ble and Whang-ju fell into Kitan hands, [he startli-g news 
reached Song-do that the enemy were only eihty li from the 
capital. Consternation reigned in the city and tue people armed 
themseives with swords or clubs and wanned the walls, deter- 
mine’ to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

To this outward danger was added the terror of civil strife, 
for the monks took this inopportune tifne to attack the old 
General Choi, tie “Shogun,” who still ruled with a high hand. 
But he could not be taken off his guard, and, turning upon his 
would-be assassius, he cut down three hundred of them. He 
then instituted an inquisition in whici eight hundred more of 
the conspirators were killed. 

Such was the desperate position of Koryo; a powerful 
enemy ut the door, the south rife with rebellion, in the capital 
itself ‘‘mountains of dead and rivers of blood,” uccording to the 
chroniclers. Victorious Kita came sweepiag down on Song-do, 
but hearing that the town was defended by desperate men they 
made a detour, appearing next at the Iin-jim River half way be- 
tween Song-do and the present capital. By this time however 
the Koryo generals had succeeded in collecting a considerable 
tlorce and on the banks of the lin-jin they scored a signal victory 
which sent the enemy scurrying back nortoward as far as Myo- 
hyarg Mountain, the ancient Ta-bak. 

Another cause of anxiety now appeared in the shape of 
certain Nu-chen allies of the Mongols who crossed the Yalu and 
took Eui-ju. But Koryo was now wide awake and threw upon 
them u well equipped force which destroyed five bundred of 
their number and drove the remaining three hundred back 
across the river. The king built a place of retreat at Pa- 
gak San east Of Song-do for he had been toli by the monks 
that if he did so he would be able to bold the north in check. 

Myuu+gu-ha, chief of one of the Kast Nu-chen trides, being 


defeated by the Movnyols, came in his flight toward the Yalu 


but was captured there by the Koryo general, Chung Jong-su, 
who sent lim captive to the Mongol headquarters. This pleased 
the Mongols hugely and they ‘declared “We must make a 

treaty of friendsuip.”’ Mongols, at war with the remnant of the 
Kitans, bad driven the »: south into Koryo but at first had not 
pursued them further than the Yalu. However an army 
of 10,000 Mongols under Generals T’ap-chin and Ch’al-ja crossed 
that river in pursuit. They were joined by Nu-chen allies 
to the number of 20,000 underGen. Wan-an Ja-yun. As 
these allied forces were marching upon the doomed remnant of 
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Kitan which lay 50,000 strong at Kang-dong a great snow- 
storm came on and provisions ran low. Koryo was ordered to 
supply the deficiency, which she did to the extent ot 1,000 bags 
of rice. ‘I'his still more belped her into the good gra:es of the 
Mongols, but we are told that the Koryo people could hardly 
endure the sen:i-savage manners of the Mongol troops and were 
unable to conceal their aversion. This the Mongols naturally 
resented. 

Kang-dong fell after a short siege, the leaders of the con- 
quered army were beheaded, and the whole north was put under 
the contro! of Koryo. ‘The Mongol envoy who was despatched 
to Song-do, acted in the most unconciliatory manner and did 
much to turn the comt from its previous purpose to make 
friendis with the Mongols. The Mongol demand for an ex- 
change of envo\s was worded in so offensive a way that it seemed 

‘almost as if it were inteaded to stir up war. Butthe tine bad 
not yet come. 

Tbe Mongols were not to be content with an einpty fnend- 
ship. in 1221 they sent a demand for tribute consistme of 
10,000 pounds of cotton, 3,000 rolls of fine silk, 2,000 pieces of 
gauze, 10\),000) sheets of paper of the largest size. These de- 
mands were acceded to only in small part 

[t was becoming evident that a general invasion by the 
Mongols was to he expected at any time, so in the fol owing 
year, 1222, a wall was bmlt from Wi-ju to Wha-ju ip the mar- 
velously short space of forty days which shows not only what 
power Koryo could exert when necessity demanded but how 
necessary this work seemed. 

The year 1223 marks the beginnine of that long series of 
Japanese depredations which were destined to continue even 
until the close of the dynasty. two centuries later 

The seeming {friendship between Koryo au.) the Mongol 
power was rudely broken in 1225 and throngh no fault o! 

ryo. A Mongol envoy on his way back to China was set 
upon by robbers and was killed a'd robbed. All friendly relu- 
tions were thus terminated and anothr step was taken to- 
ward the final catastrophe. Mongols however were too basy 
elsewhere tc attend to this matter at once and it was not until 
1231 that actual hostilities were coumwenced. As the spring 
opened a powerful Mongol army marched southward across the 
Ya-lu under the leadersnip of Gen. Sal Ye-t’ap and took the 
fortresses of Wi-ju und ilam-Sin. 

Hopeless as the prospect seemed the king determined not 
to give up without a struggle. He sent Generals Pak-so and 
Kim Gyong-sol with a strong force to operate against the in- 
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vaders. They rendezvoused with all their following at Ku-ju, 
the four gates of which were strongly barricaded. The Monsols 
began the attack at the South gate, but after five brilliant 
saliies the Koryo forces compelled the hesiegeis to retire. 
The Mongols wio had no base of supplies but who made the 
country thro which they passed supply them, now left this 
‘own untaken and marched boldly southward. Kwak-ju and 
Sung-iu fellin quick snecession and from the latter place a 
Mongol wessenger was sent forward with a letter ordenrg tho 
king to submit at once and ths ward off further danger. ‘This 
messenger was arrested by Koryo troops on the way and thrown 
into prison, Wh n the Mongols arrived at the place where be 
was i durance vile they razed the place to the ground and 
killed every living thing. including even the dogs, and other 
domestic animals. No oppositicn was t.et until the invading 
army. flushec with victory, lay before the capital, Song-do. 

As the king was quite submissive the victors spared the 
town, It is probable that they felt unwilling to attempt to 
stor!:. the place, for they had not been very successful when at- 
tacking a fortified place. So they inadea detour and went soutb- 
ward :nto the rich province of Chung-chong. Evidently plunder 
was their main motive in the invasion of Korea. 

Meanwhile other Mongol forces were at work 1n the north. 
They found their n-atch in the valiant garrison of Kn-ju, which 
under the leadership of the pr: fect Pak-so, held the place againat 
all comers und were con:pelled to evacuate cnly alter the 
king bad abjectly surrendered and had twice sent messengers 
ordering tke place to be given uy. So ended thie fir-t act of the 
tragedy, but it was not to be the last. A Mongol residency 
was established in Song-do and niilitary governors were sta- 
tioned at various places throughout the country. 

That neither the king nor his courtiers believed the end of 
the trouble had come is evident, for no sooner had the tumult of 
war subsided than the question of removing the court tv the isl- 
and of Kang-wha was raised. Some objected, but the “Shogun” 
silenced them by taking off a few heads. The king was undecided, 
but not so the “Shogun.” He se'zed the government carts and 
placing his household effects upon them moved to the island 
leaving the king and the court to shift for themselves. But the 
people throughout the country were rising in revolt against the 
Mongol governors and driving them out. This was sure to bring 
down upon the land another invasion, so at last the king decided 
to follow the example of the “Shogun” and retire to Kang-wha. 
Palaces had been in preparation there for his reception and on the 
appointed day the royal cavalcade moved out the gates of the 
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capital. It happened to be in the midst of the rainy season and 
the roads were almost impassable and the whole party soon found 
itself mired. ‘Torre:its of rain added materially to their discom- 
fort. Even noble ladies, so the records say, w aded knee dee p in 
the mud with bundles on their heads. The w: ailing and crying of 
this forl.rn multitude was audible for a lons distance. 

When at last the king reached the island he found that the 
palace was anything but comp eted and lie as cbliged to take ap 
his quarters in a common house for the time being. 

When the news of this exodus reached the Mongol capital it 
created a sensation. ‘The emperor ina white heat of passion sent 
a messenger asking “Why have you fied to Kang-wh a? Why 
have my governors been driven out of your towns?” A well 
equipped army followed fast in the track of this messenger. The 
king replied that his feelings toward his Mongol master were the 
same #s they had always been, which was doubtless true. His 
acts, however, spoke louder than words and the Meng] army 
without waiting for further orders fell upon the northern towns 
and put the people to indiscriminate slaughter. Not until they 

reached Cho-im fortress did they receive a check. In attempt- 
ing to storm that place they met such stout resistance that they 
were forced to withdraw. A noted archer-monk is said to have 
killed Gen. Sal Ye-t’ap by a marvelously clever shot in this 
battle. It was probably the lateness of the season that made the 
Mongols retire beyond th Ya-lu. 

"The spring of 1233 found the emperors anger somewhat 
abated and instead of sending an army he sent four formulated 
charges against the king. (1) No envoy comes e, Koryo. 

(2) Highwaymen have killed a Mongol envoy. The king has 
fled to Kang-wha. (4, I have received false i of the 
census of Koryo. We are not told what the answer was. 

The year was spent in attempts on the part of the king to 
put down popular uprisings all over the country. The people 
were in a state of anarchy and wherever a man could get a small 
following he would turn bandit and harrass the surrounding 
country. 

All this time the king was trying every means in his power 
to interest the heavenly powers in his behalf. Buddhist prayers 
were chanted on every mountain top and at every shrine. He 
turned sun- \ orshipper too, and from seven till twelye o'clock 
every morning the offici als were compelled to stand in line and 
do obeisance to that useful but hardly divine luminary. 

With the opening of 1235 the actual occupation of Koryo 
by the Mongols commenced. They began a systematic settlement 
of the north and many of the prefects were seized or driven out. 
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By the end of 1256 the Mongols had seventeen permanent camps 
in the provinces of Pyeng-an and Whang-hai. ‘They also went 
southward to the very limits of the peninsula and formed num- 
erous stations along the wa 

By the year 1238 w hen the Mongols again flooded the coun- 
try the people had mostly found refuge among the mountains or 
on the thousands of islands which lie off the western coast. It 
would be impossible to imagine the suffering and hardship entailed 
by these invasions of the Mongols. ‘Ihe records simply say that 
the people left their homes and fields and fled to these places of 
refuge. But what did these hundreds of thousands of people live 
on as they fled, and after they reached their places of retreat? 
What breaking of old bonds of friendship and kindship, what 

rending of family ties and uprooting of ancient landmarks. It is 
a marvel that the lard ever recovered from the shock. These 
Mongols were fiercer and more ruthless than the Japanese who 
overran the country three or four centuries later and they -were 
far more numerous besides. Plunder being their main motive, 
their marauding bands covered a much wider territory and mowed 
a much wider swath than did the soldiers of Hideyoshi. Nor did 
these Mongols meet the opposition that the Japanese did. ‘They 
made a clean sweep of the country, and they caused such a deple- 
tion of the people that we never hear again of those splendid 
armies of 200,000 men which Koryo had once been able to put in 
the field even when groaning under a corrupt court and a rampa: nt 
priesthood. From that day dates the u.ter prostration of Koryo’s 
power wh'ch left her an easy prey to any Japanese freebooter who 
had ten good men at his back. 

After ravaging to their heart’s content the Mongols withdrew 
in 1239 to their own country, but sent a messenger ordering the 
king to go to Peking and bow before the Mongol emperor. The 
king refused, and the next few years were “spent in Mongol 
isecndld for the king to either go to Peking or to leave his island 
retreat and return to Song-do. ; 

Ogdai Khan died in 1242 and after a peaceful interval of 
four years Gayuk Khan came to the throne of China. This was 
the signal for a reuewal of hostilities against Koryo. At first 400 
men came, ostensibly to hunt sea otters but really to spy out the 
mountain and make ready for a proposed invasion of the 
country. Gay uk’s plans, however, were interrupted by his death 
in 1248, but sow Khan came to the throne of China in 
1251 they were again ‘oe up and pushed. A swift messenger 


was despatched to the king of Koryo demanding that he come cut 
of Kang-wha and return to Song-do. His acquiescence in this 
would mean his safety, but if he relen war was to be the alter- 
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native. When the envoy reached the court he acted iv the most 
insulting manver and without giving time for an hour's consul- 
tation he rose from the table in the midst of a feast and posted 
straight back to China. ‘The people ail said, “lhis means war 
again.” 

When the levgthening vernal sun of 1253 had melted the 
northern snows this prophetic word was verified. A re egade 
Koryo general, Hong Bok-wun, told the Mongo! emperor that 
the king was buildiny a triple wall about Kang-wha and had no 
inteation of leaving that safe retreat. War, ever welcome to these 
first Mongol emperor-, was now afoot. The first detac ment of 
Mongol troops was led by the emperor's tnother, Song-ju. With 
many allies from the Nu-chen, and other isthes. he crossed the 
Ya-lu. Followi ing these came generals A Mo-gan and Ya Gol-ta 
with sixteen other chieftains in their train. 

The king convened a great council of war at Kang-wha. 
Many were for surrender, but one voice was raised in warning, 
“How much treasure have we already squandered on these insati- 
able barbarians, azd how many y good men have gone as envoys 
and never been heard of since? Let the king go out now from 
this place of safety and when \ we be hold his dead bod y our cone 
dition will be no enviable one.” This voice startled the asse mbly. 
With one voice they applauded the sentiment and charged the 
king to stay in his island fortress and still defy the savages of the 
north. 

General Ya-gol-da now sent a messenger to the king, pur- 
porting to be from the emperor, saying “I have begun froin the 
rising of the sun and I will conquer to its going down, All peo- 
ple rejoice at this but you. I now send General Ya gol-da. If 
you receive him well, I will leave you in peace, but if not I will 
never forgive you.” Immediately putting his troops in motion 
the redoubtable general approached the strongest fortress in 
W hang-ha province, It was snrrounded by an “almost perpen- 
dieular preci pice, and the garrison, supposing they were safe, 
laughed at the besiegers and ate in their sight; but the Monvols, 
directing all their power at a single point, soon battered down a 
portion of the wall, set fire to the buildings with fire-arrows and 
with scaling ladders effected an entrance. Four thousand seven 
hundred of the garrison were put to the sword, the commander 
committed suicide,.all the children over ten years old were killed, 
and the women were ravished. 

General Ya-gol-da, being at ‘To-san in Whang-hai province, 
received a plaintive letter from the king asking him to retire 
from the country. He replied, “The emperor says the king of 
Koryo is too old to bow. I am going to see whether this is true 
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or vot. I will give him just six days to get here.” Then the 
Mongols turved east ward and began destroying fortresses and 
looting »tore-houses, at the same time telling the king thro an- 
other messenger that if all the preiects in the country would send 
in a written surrender they would retire. ‘This was so palpably 
impossible that the Koreans looked upon it as a grim sort of joke. 

The town of Chun-chun was a rather formidable place and its 
siege and fall offer some interesting indications of the methods of 
Mongol warfare. First a double fence qr stockade was built 
about the town and outside this a bank six feet high and a ditch 
correspondingly deep. kre long the supply of water in the town 
gave out and the people were forced to kill their cattle and drink 
the blood. Cho Hyo-ip, a leading man, seeing that there was no 
escape, first burned his family and then killed himself. The 
prefect fought until he was exhausted and then threw himself into 
a burning house and expired. A party of the strongest of the 
remaining soldiers made a fierce attack u don one portion of the 
stockade and sueceeded in breaking thro but the bank and ditch 
beyond proved too much for them. The enemy entered, razed the 
town, burned the grain and carried the women away. Meanwhile 
the king was using the only means left for turning the tide of 
war. He was worshipping every epirit that he could think of 
and sacrificing before every large boulder. He raised all his an- 
cestors several rounds in the ladder of apotheosis, but it all seemed 
to have but little effect on the progress of cvents. 

At last General Ya-gol-da arrived in the vicinity of Kang- 
wha and sent to the king saving “If the king will come out and 
meet me here I will promise tu return to China with my forces.” 
The king complied and with a heavy guard came across the straits 
and met the Mongol general at Se ung-ch’ un-bu. The Mongol 
began the conference without ceremony: “After we crossed the 
Ya-lu thousands of your people fell every day. Why should you 
think only of your own comfort while tens of thousands of your 
people are perishing? If you had consented to come out sooner 
many lives would have Leen saved. We must now make a firm 
treaty.” One of t!.« conditions of this treaty was to be thata 
Mongol prefect be placed in each of the Koryo districts and that 
10,000 troops be quartered on Koryo. The king agreed to leave 
Kang-w ha “gradually” as fast as preparations “could be made, 
and to destroy the palaces at Kang-wha. 

In fulfiilhent of their pronjise tle Mongols then went 
back across the Ya-ln after placing Mongol prefects throughout 
the country, but no sooner had they disappeared than the ‘King 
seized a Kor. an who had acted :sa guide to the Mongols 
and put bim to death. This was a dangerous, course for it was 
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likely to exasperate the Mong:ls all the more. And so it proved, 
for a swift messenger came bearing aloud complaint that the 
King had not kept his word to leave Kang-wha and that a man 
had been killed because he had helped the Mongols. The em- 
peror now developed another plan. He sent General Cha ra-da 
with 5,000 troops to becoiue governor-reneral cf Koryo. But 
the emperor little knew the kind of man he was letting loose 
upon Koryo. No sooner had this beast in buman shape crosse | 
the Ya-lu than he began a eystermatic course of extermination. 
He killed every living thing that crossed his path. The records 
say that he carried ivto captivity 206,800 people and that the 
number that he jeft dead was never estimated. When the em- 
peror heard of this even his fierce heart was touched and in 
the following vear he recalled the monster. But a year later 
he allowed him to come back and continue his work of devasta- 
tion. When he approached Kang-wha, the king, in great dis- 
tress, sent «a letter to the emperor imploring bin: to recal! the 
ruthless man, but the emperor replied to the envoy that he 
could not recall the troops until the king obeyed and came out 
of Kang-wba. ‘To this the envoy made the memorable reply, 
“The quarry cannot come forth irom its hole while the wolf is 
near. The flower can not spring from the frozen sod.” Upon 
hearing this the emperor immediately gave coniand tha’ the 
sanguinary Charra-da be recalled from Koryo 

The year 1258 beheld a new eruption of th: Mongo!s who 
crossed the Ya-lu and fortified Wi-ju, General Clu-ra-da with 
a thousand men penetrated the country a long distance This 
shows how weak Koryo had become, that this general dared 
penetrate the country with so small a force as a thousand men. 
Asa mere strategem the king ncw came across from Kang- 
wha and took up his quarters at Tong-jin just across the straits, 
to make it appear that be was co: plying with the emperor's com- 
mands. When General Chaera-da approached, however, he bur- 
ried back across the water to a place of safety. The Mongol 
now made a line of fortified canips all the way from Song-do to 
Tong-iin and settled down as if to avait the fulfillment of the 
king’s promise. They redoubled their demands and swarn ed 
all about the island which was separated from them by only a 
narrow strip of water. But the Mongols, to wiom the water 
was an unknown element, found this narrow tide-swept channel 
an effective barrier and the king was safe 

Meanwhile the king had been freed fiom the “shogun” 
who had been killed, Making this an excuse, he sent to the 
emperor saying that he had long desired to go beck to Song-do 
but had been prevented by the “Shogun.”” He now, however, 
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would listen to the imperial word and go back as soon as the 
Mon; ol soldiery should be removed, for, he said, ““We are like 
nice when the cat is ab ut.’ [his message never reached 
China for the messer ger was waylaid and killed on the way. 

The whole north was now completely in the Mongol hands 
and was bemg governed by K ryo renegades under Mo gol 
orders. Such was the unhappy condition of the land when the 
year 1255 came to a close. 


H. B. HuLpert. 
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THe Conructan TemMpLe CoLLece.—This venerable and 
honored institution is situated in the eastern arrondissement of the 
capital near the Northeast gate. In volume LL of THe Repost- 
TORY, page 183, Hon. H. N. Allen gives some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the institution. It is known variously as the 
Séng Kyun Kwan, and the Mun-myo. Probably the best rendi- 
tion of its name into English would be Temple of Literature. Its 
foundation was largely due to An-yu, a literary graduate of Kyeng- 
sang-do, who rose to the post of councillor to the prime ministry 
during the earlier years of the last dynasty. Oppressed by sad- 
ness at the decay of learning in his day be made a pilgrimage to 
China and brought back portraits of the seventy (two?) worthies, 
vessels and musical instruments used in the ceremonies of wor ship, 
and copies of the classic writings. With these were founded the 
Tai Hak or “Great School” of the Korea dynasty. For the 
maintenance of this institution An-yu presented to it 100 of his 
ser{s, and he himself became its first head master. In the reign 
of Chung Suk (A.D. 1314—1343) of the Korea dynasty An-yu 
was canonized and his tablet accorded a place in this institution 
with the founding of which he was so prominently identified. 

The present. site we are told was first built on in 1398, the 
last year of the first reign of the present dynasty. Since then it 
has had many vicissitudes. The first buildings were destroyed 
by fire in 1400 and were not rebuilt until 1407. In the first year 
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of the Japanese i invasion, 1592, it was again destroyed by fire but 
was restored in 1601, from which time it is probable that the 
present buildings date. 
The main temple, which gives the place its sanctity and 
wer, contains the sacred tablets of the 132 worthies canonized 
y Korean Confucianism. ‘These tablets are divided into two 
groups arrapged respectively east and west of that to the | ‘ounder 
of the cult, Confucius. In the east group there are seventy-six 
tablets of which sixty-eight are Chinese, and eight Korean. Of 
the Chinese tablets fifty are to scholars of the C hu dynasty, six 
to the scholars of the Han dynasty, one to a Tang dy nasty scholar, 
and eleven to scholars of the Song dynasty. The e ‘ight Koreans 
canonized in this group are (1 ) Sal- -jong of Sil-la; (2) A» yu of 
Korea ; Ay Kim Kwang-p’il, (4) ¢ ‘ho Kwang-jo, (5 Yi Whang, 
(6) Yi-I , (7) Kim Chang-saing, and (8) Song Chun-kil, of the 
present dynasty. In the west group we find fiftv-five tal)lets, 
of which thirty -fuur are Chu scholars, six Han scholars, one \ hin 
scholar, five Song scholars, and one W6n (Mongol) scholar. ‘The 
eight remaining “tablets are to the following Korean worthies: 
(1) Choi Ch’i-w6én of Sil-la; (2) Chéng Mong-jo of Kore: * and 
(3) Chéng Yé-chang, (4) Song Si-yéng, 5) Yi Yén-jdh, (6) Pak 
Sé-chai, (7) Kim In-hu, (8) Sing Hon, of the present dynasty. 
Before these tablets services are performed and offerings 
made at the time of the middle spring : il middle autumn festivals. 
At every magistracy there is a branch temple to this great in- 
stitution where sacrifices were oflered at the same time. In its 
pristine days it was the conservator of learning and from it have 
risen many learned men. Its usefulness and that of its branch 
institutes appears to have ended, for, during several generations 
no great scholar has been given by it to the state, neither has there 
appeared one among the ranks of the so-called literatti into whose 
degenerate hands the provincial institutions and their rites have 


fallen. 


CHINESE GENERALS IN THE LaTE WAR.—|:; « recent issue 
The Naval and Military Magazine discusses the lives and careers 
of some of the leading Chinese generals 10 the late Japan-Chiua 
war. The most distingvished and highest im rank was Suny 
Ching who during the war first fort'fied Mot, Tienlin: ( Heaven- 
touching Pass) and conimanded Port Arthu: ard neighbor ng 
places. He did not operate in Korea. Vhe second general 
mentioned is Wu Te-chong who was nominally Sung’s colleague 
but failed to co-operate with bin: in the campaign in China, 
Cho Pao-kuei, a Mohauwedan, a native of Slantung province, 
was for sonie twenty years in the southern province of Man- 
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churia, “‘where thousands of banditti were spreading terror and 
paralyzing trade in the districts.”” By sheer hard work and ccn- 
spicnoua personal courage, be .radually broke up all the smaller 
gangs, until the country was once more restored to security and 
tranquility. For these services he was promoted several times 
until he was,— | 


“Rewarded with the red button of the first class, and the yellow riding 
jacket. When the Japzsnese war broke out he was stationed «t Moukden, 
and was ordered to march overland with his vurigade across the Yalu into 
Korea, and he was at Pyeng-yang when that place was attacked by the 
Japanes ._ It is currently believed among his friends in Moukden, that, on 
the eve of the loss of Pyeng-yang, when some of tre Chinese generals at a 
council of war gave it as their opinion that the pl ce was untenable, and 
that an immediate retreat was advisable, Cho turned upon them and said: 
“You may retreat if you will, but, even, if you all go, I will remain with 
my 1) en and resist to the death. Whatever truth may be attached to this 
belief, he acted literally as he is reported to have declared it to be his inten- 
tion to do, for on the day of the attack, whilst directing with his own hand a 
gun against the enemy, he was struck by a Japanese shell and was instan- 
taneously killed. He was about sixty-six years of age.” 


The Japanese geveral in recognition of his rank, bad the 
dead general buried with the honors of war and a wooden tablet 


erected to mark the spot. This was a graceful tribute to a 
worthy foe. 

General Yeh Chi-chao had the honor to bring the first regi- 
ment of Chnese soldicrs to Kcrea and to c:oss swords with tke 
Japanese at Asan August, 1814. 

“Altho Yeh claimed a victory on tha* occasion—-which, however,was 
afterwards strenuously denied by the Japanese— he evidently did not feel 
himself strong enough to advance upon the capital or to hold his ground but 
withdrew: his small force, ant by a circuitous march thro a very difficult 
country, he eventually reached the distant nortl ern city of Pyeng-yang in 
time to join In the preparations against the Japanese attack on th: t impor- 
tant stronghold. Yeh's conduct at the fall of Pyeng-yang and «fterwards 
during his retreat to the Yalu, was considered by the Government so biame- 


worthy that he was stripped of his rank and position, and actually, sen- 
tenced to be beheaded. 


The editor thinks the biographical details of the leading 
generals of the Chinese army 


Serve to elucidate a difficulty experienced by many in understanding how 
it came to pass that China, wth her oft-acknowledged splendid fighting 
material and practically boundless resources, could have failed so completely 
to resist the Japanese invasion. For, i will be seen that able, and in 
some respects di-tinguished, as some of the Chinese generals undoubtedly 
were, they were ail men of the old s -hool capable enough to lead their troops 
to victory against the formidable but undisciplined hordes which ever and 
anon threaten their vast empire internally or along its extensive frontiers, 
but altogether unprepared by previous training or experience to cope with 
armies long and carefully ared for the contingency that actually arose, 
and — and armed and led according to the very latest of modern 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
KOREA’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE impoertant events of the last month brought upon Ko- 
rea a new responsibility—that of self government. For 
centur es Korea was happy to call bereelf the ‘ small king- 

dom” in comparison wich China, upon which she bestowed the 
title “large kingdom.” She leaned upon the supposed strong 
arm of her great western neighbor, which was used for her pro- 
tection: or subjection as the case might be. 

Four years azo the Tung Hak—that synonym for revolt 
against oppression—arose and became a mighty factor in the 
important events that succeeded. The war between Japan and 
China followed and by the treaty of Shimoneseki, Korea became 
an independer:t country. Japan bad already begun, what the 
vernacular press calied ‘‘The Reformation of Korea.’ The new 
state was to be led into new paths with a prowptness and vigor 
born of the urgency of the case. In less than two years Kor a 
slipped fro: under ber self-ap; omted leader and teacher and 
sought on uasylu: in the Russian Legation. ‘Lhe need of help 
being still recognised, the friendship of the great northen power 
was Cultivated, wilitary instructors mvited to reorganize the army, 
and others to xssist in advancing the interests of good govern- 
ment. Russian influence Lecame supreme in the affairs of this 
land. Now, after less t' un two years of supremacy, under some- 
what embarrassing circumstances, she withdraws from Kore., 
For the first tiiue in the history of this dynasty, the emperor is 
left free to carry on the @ vernment according to his own will. 

Wuat has horea gained by the events of the past four 
years? What benefits have accrued to her as the result of the 
battles of Asan and Pyeng-yang? What advantages has she 
derived from the tutorship of Japan and Russia? What has 
she learved and unlearned in the quadremniam that has brought 
her so much trouble and wisery? To answer these questions 
would require more space than we have at our disposal aud we 
cannot dv more than answer them in @ very general way. 
Korea gained her independence during the last four years, 
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a new form of gevernment, and, what is infinitely more impor- 
tant, new life. She has now not only a sovereign whose 
power is virtually absolute, but a Cabinet and a Privy Council. 
The laws of tte land bave been so codified that something like 
justice can be administered by officials who eaniestly desire to do 
so. Ihe excellent work begun by the Japanese in the reor- 
ganization of the army, and the discipline enforced, had a most 
wholesome effect upon both officer and private. _ he finances 
of the country have been reduced to sémething of a systerr. 
The Japanese introduced the budget, by which the expenditures 
are limited to the receipts from taxes and o.her sources. The 
labors of Adviser McLeavy Brown in the Kinance Department 
rave demonstrated to the world the solvency of the country— 
ai. imense gain to the empire And, be it specially noted, the 
foreign adviser Gid not exercise any authority in cllecting the 
money; that was do e by the Korean officials. His work came 
in after the mouey reached the national treasu y. Whether 
more money or less money than reached the exchequer was col- 
lected is not for us to discuss now. The point holds that the 
country is in a solvent condition now. 

The new life manifests itself in various ways. Business is 
increasing and efforts at ongainzation and consolidation of capital 
for the promotion and ex'ension of trade are visible on every 
hand. ‘The farmer bas found a marxet for his products, the 


tradesman has found a purchaser, and the capitalist bas discov- 


ered means to invest his surplus money. 

Education has seceived a decided impetus as the direct 
result of the ge eral upheaval four years agc. Where tnere w:s 
one hoy indifferently pursuing 9 course of study, the object of 
which be knew little and seemingly cared less, there are now a 
dozen pursuing, with something bordering on er:thusiasn:, stu «ies 
that give breadth and solidity to thé student. Youn, Korea 
has still much to learn but be has learned, or ut least thinks he 
has learned, a few things and he is anxious to impart bis infur- 
mation to bis fellows. As a natural result, since the opening of 
this year, Secul bas seen the birth of several weeklies and a 
daily, ali under the management: f young men from the schools. 
That some of these pap rs will cease appearing before the end 
of the year may be safely predicted. We now note the fact that 
young Korea seems to have found bis brush again and instead 
of writing in the stilt d and unknown Chinese, he writes in the 
vernacular and the people read, He also, »fter an entorced 
silence of centuries, has found his tongue and he will talk. 
Debativg societies are the most popular organizations of the day. 
True, “talk is cheap” bere as in other lands and wuch of it is 
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wide of the mark, but it is indicative of a new force that is sure 
to be felt more and more as time oes on, 

Lastly we notice the remarkable change in the attitude of 
the people towards Clinstianity. In perhaps no country has 
there been sucn a rapid, and withal, such a substantial growth 
of Christian work as in Korea the last three or four years. Idols 
are given up, ancestral tablets are surrendered; fetiches are de- 
stroyed The work is positive as well as negative. Christian 
books are bought and read; churcbes and chapels are built; col- 
porteurs and preachers, supported by the churches, are sent out 
to sell books and “teach the doctrine.” The fallow ground is 
being broken up and an abundant harvest is already being 
reaped. Wecall attention to the rapid gain in the Roman Cath- 
olic church the last year—a gain of 3417—as shown by the 
figures of Bishop Mutel recently published by us. 


The political strea:: which for awhile washed the shores of 
the peninsula seems to be deflected and now beats upon the 
banks of Talienwan and Port Arthur. Korea, for the present 
at least, is not in the current: Japan even is represented as 
“some distance fiom the shore.” ‘That our own political whirl- 

| wili all of a sudden become as calin as the lake on the top 
of vid White Head we are not ready to believe, much less in a 
mood to predict, but as there will be a Jull in the political storm 
without, it is hoped Korea will seize the opportunity to develop 
a strong and righteous government, foster education and religion, 
and advance trade aod internal improvements Korea will now 
have an oprortunity to demonstrate her ability to govern berself. 


U. S. Gold Mine Concession.—We have already noted 
the gold-mining concession in the Ping an province granted to 
an Awerican company. The district covers an urea of some 
twenty-five miles and is reputed to be one of the nchest in Ko- 
rea. The concession is for a period cf twenty-five years and 
includes the tight to 1 ine other minerals in the district. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt 13 at the head of a sub-company and work was 
begun by him about two years ago. Mr. James R. Morse, 
president of the American Trading Compa: y and chief pro- 
moter of the Seoul-Chemulpo railioad received ths original grant 
from the Korean government. 


Some ten years ago attempts were made by the govern- 
ment to open these mines as well as to p.ospect for the precoius 
metal in otber parts of the country. ‘Tbe work failed for va- 
rious reasons. ‘he present attempt eeems to be on a different 
basis a: d gives every promise ot success. United States Consul 
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General. Horace, N. Allen in Cousular report number 24 pub- 
lished Jan. 29, 1898, among other things says: 


As yet, not much has been done beyond what might be called pros- 
pecting on a large scale; but veirs of medium-grace ore have been opened, 
which give good prospects. 

The whole country has been, as it were, honeycombed by native min- 
ers in the past, ai.d, to please the native miners and promote further pros- 
pecting, these people are given mining rights for one year on new proper- 
ties. The Korean miners are said to be entirely satisfactory. They are 
patient, strong, enduring, and very easy to deal with. Their wages are 
about 40 cents per day in silver (equal to about 20 cents in gold) and the 
supply is ample. The company is on good terms with the people, and life 
and property are perfectly safe at the mines. 

The placers have been well worked over upon the surface, but the na- 
tives have not been able to get down very deep, and bedrock has not been 
reached. The native method of working the quartz veins is to chip out the 
gold-bearing rock with their soft iron tools as much as possible, after which 
they fill the hole with fuel ane set fire to it. When the rock is as hot as it 
can be made, they pour in water, which cracks the surtace so that they can 
chip it off. The ore thus obtained is then crushed on a flat rock by huge 
stone rollers worked by many men with poles. Water is the worst obstacle 
the native miners have to contend against, since their only way of emptying 
a shaft is by bailirg it out with gourds, which are filled and passed up from 
man to ma». When permanent water is reached, the shaft has to be aban- 
doned; and, as the veins usually grow richer as this condition is approached, 
the natives declare that, if they only had some means of getting rid of the 
water, they woukl be quite satisfied. 


When the report was written there wereeight Americans 
einployed at the mines superintendiog the Korean workers and 
ruuning the machinary. This force has been more than 
doubled since a::d additions are being made continually. 

By later grants, standing timber is allowed to the company at the rate 


of 60 cents silver (30 cents gold) per cord; and as there is an ample growth 
of scrub trees on the mountains, the item of fuel for the mills is satisfac- 
torily settled. The company will introduce some rough forestry methods to 
protect the young trees, whi h are annually damaged very greatly by fires 
carelessly started by the country people. There is some large timber near by 
from which the company have finally obtained permission to cut trees for 
matcrial for the new mill, thus saving them very great inconvenience m 
transportation, as they are about 150 miles from the port of entry— Pyeng 
Yang. At present, everything has to be transported this distance upon the 
clumsy bull carts of the country; but some large American wagons are now 


ordered, 

The report continues by noting the concession granted to 
a Geriman company “Jor a sinall portion of the district adjoining 
the ove held »y our own people.”’ The terms granted the Ger- 
mans are substuntially the same as those grauted to the Amer 
cans. A German mining engineer is in Korea now prospecting. 

The Consul-General concludes his repo t with the following 
observations on the development of the northern part of Korea, 


The concession for a railroad from Seoul to the northwest, granted to a 
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French s\ ndicate, gives them the right to of en certain mines as well; and, 
as it is generally ki own ti at Kus:ia 1s interes ed in this proposed sailroad, 
it is pretty sure to be built. The road will be something under 500 miles in 
length and will run throuzh this whole mining region, which lies on the line 
between Seoul and the border city of Wed-ju, where the proposed railroad 
will connect with those about to be builtin Manchuria. These, with the 
American railroad now | widin’ Letween the capnal, Seoul, and its ort, 
CLen ulpe, will gne Korea and its chiel port and capital, as well as these 
mining regions, direct connectior with Eurore. 


Eli Parr Iarcis, M.I'.—Dr. FE. B. Landis, physician in 
elharge of the medica] work of the Church of England Mission at 
Chemulpo, died of typhoid fever on Saturday, Apil 16th, at 
4:30. p.m. He had ken sick about three weeks and at first no 
danger was apprehended and every hope was entertained of bis 
epecdy recovery. A relapee took place, however, followed by a 
collapse and tho every eflort was made to save him, both Dr. 
Balucck and Dr. Laws being in attendance on him, it proved of 
no avail and the doctor passed to his reward. 


Dr Lendis was well known to the readers «cf THE Rr- 
ForiToRY. He was an indefatigable studeit of «]l things Ko- 
tean, aid the contributions which he made are of permanent 
value. He was also a contributor to the China Review and to 
other periodicals in the east. One of the first members of the 
Chmch of England Mission, Dr. Landis had a fine reputation 
for ability to speak the Korean language. He devoted himself 
with all assiduity to acquiring it and a large measure of success 
crowned his endeavors. Among foreigners he had the best com- 
mand cf conver-ational Korean of any European we know. He 
was also an industricus stude: t of Korean Chinese, and many an 
evening in passing the ho-pital we bave heard him reading Men- 
cius or the Analects in true Korean fashion. 

In connection with the hospital he conducted an orphanage 
in the boys of which he took an all absorbing interest. Without 
fam:ily ties himself they were to him what a family might have 
been a1.d to them he manifested lomeeif as a wise, kind, careful 
and loving parent. Among the Koeans of Climulpo his mim- 
ery will le long cherished, for bis lile to them was tull of decds 
of Christien cherity. His death was a surprise and a shceck and 
the universal remark of the Koreans was, “We have lost a gra- 
cious friend.” 

The funeral of Dr. Landis occurred Tuesday, April 19th, 
at 4 p.m., from the English Church at Chemulpo. A heavy 
storm of wind and rain accompanied by thunder and ).ghtning 
occurred during the entire time, but in spite of this the little 
church was crowded with sorrowing friends, every foreigner in 
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Chemulpo who could get to the church being present. The floral 
offerings were very numerous. ‘The solemn rites of the Church 
of England were celebrated by Messrs. Trollope, Turner, Badcock, 
Hilary and Bridal, after which the body was taken thro a heavy 
storm of rain to the foreign cemetery on the river’s bank and 
committed to its last resting place. 

A memoir of Dr. Landis’ life will appear in our next issue. 
The editors of THe Repostrony desive to express their sincere 
sorrow and sympathy with the family,and colleagues of Dr. 
Landis. The Church of England and the entire missionary com- 
munity has experienced a loss in this removal of a young man 
whose future was radiant with promise. 


OFFICIAL GAZETTE. 


Compiled from the /ndependent, 
Marcu 26. Ldict—The main duties of the officials whe 


look after the national finance is not only to endeavor to increase 
the amount of income, but to expend what is already in the treas- 
ury with care and judgment. Judicious expenditure alwa 
leaves comfortable surplus. In recent years the national finance 
has been in the most satisfactory condition, and it was all due to 
the diligence and careful manner in which the finance advisers 
have discharged their duties. We thoroughly approve of their 
methods of administration of our Finance Department. Now the 
finance adviser has been relieved and it is time for our financial 
officials to be mure careful in the discharge of their responsibilities. 
Let our wishes be known to the Finance Department. 

Marcu 26. £lict—The essential point in the maintenance 
of efficiency of the army is to observe regularity in al] matters re- 
lating to military organization. It is thro the unceasing efforts 
of the Russian military instructors that our soldiers have become 
familiar with tactics for which we are greatly pleased. The instrue- 
tors are now leaving our service and we desire that the officers 
of the different regiments be more diligent in observing the rules 
and systems which they have learned from them. Let our wishes 
be known to the War Office. 


Marcs 25. Edict—Whenever there is a national celebra- 
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tion of great importance it is customary to inform the governments 
of the treaty powers of the fact. But after our assumption of the 
Imperial title the Foreign Office did not inform the governments 
of Italy and Austria. We feel greatly ashamed that the Foreign 
Office was so newiigent in its duty. The Minister and Vice Min- 
ister and the Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau must be punished 
for the offence of non-fulfilment of their duties. The Minister 
and Chief of Diplomatic Bureau are hereby dismissed from the 
office and the Vice Minister is hereby reprimanded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PYENG-YANG, KOREA, APRIL 13, 1808. 
To the Editors of 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY: 
Dear Sirs: 

Your fellow passengers of the Kyeng Chae on her late trip from Che- 
mulpo to Pyeng-yang, impelled by the ‘nconsistency in yourself manifested 
by the last numbe: of ] HE REposiToRy, have determined upon the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas: To our discomfort and utter: despair the Kyeng Chae, 
chose to sj end Sunday at Chinampo, the consternation in our minds being 
voiced by the Editor of THe KrposiToRy, with many added invectives, 
and dire threats of revenge, and, 

MHEREAS: ‘lhe editor of THE REPOSITORY in the last issue of that 
paper refers to his enforced delay as a “pleasure, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That his feliow passengers are at a loss to know whether 
he was sincerely mad at that time, or thot ‘he pulling of his own hair wes a 
fine piece of acting; o: whether the statement in THE REPposITORY is a 
joke and we are expected to laugh. 


The writer of the above communication, no doubt still under 
‘the mental excitement incident and perhaps inseparabie from a 
_ trip in the steamer he mentions, failed to sign his name. We, 
however, are familiar with the chirography and shall not consign 
it to the place where such productions usually go. As intimated 


we had the h«nor with our correspondent and several other 
equaily excellent pecple to travel in the Kyeng Chae from Che- 
mulpo to the Pyeng-yang landing. We have a distinct recollection 
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that the steamer was “late” in every sense of the word. Eighteen 
hours “late” in starting, “late” in getting out from anchori 
behind the islands, because #s the genia] purser remarked, “plenty 
bad sea outside.” 

We venture to sngvest that our correspondent is a day 
ahead in his reckoning ot the unseeinly tho possibly not unwar- 
ranted ebullition of temper so graphically and unstintediy at- 
tributed to us while the gallant steamer was riding at anchor in 
the harbor of Chinampo. Strong feeling is said to be indicative 
of strong character, but we are too modest to press the proposition 
to its natural and logical conclusion. There was occasion for 
concern at the delay of a whole day ani it was because of the 
intuitive feeling of dire resu:its we feared would follow the delay 
that we ventured to cxpoestulate with the master of the ship. 
Did not the Kyeng Chae stick in the ice-bergsat Posang? Did 
not our correspondent inform bis fellow passengers with that 
meekness so characteristic of him that he “froze to death three 
or four times” during the nigbt? If such conditions do not war- 
rant alarm, then we give up at once, If one cannot get “mad” 
und perform ‘‘a fine piece of acting’ it is because he is defi- 
cient in some qualities essential to travel with comfcrt between 
Chemulp>s and tne Pyeng yang landing. 

But notwithstanding al! that is said or implied by our cor- 
respondent we still stick to our assertion of having had ‘‘pleas- 
ure” in the Sunda: we spent at the northern port And why 
not? The sun shone bright and clear; the air was bracing, and 
there was a sple: did walk (as to length) from the anchorage to 
to the settlement: the courteous and generous hospitality of the 
acung commissioner of customs left nothing to be Cesired in that 
line; the shooting on the mud flats was inviting and the noble 
hills included in the foreign concession afforded an ple space to 
stretch one’s legs after the confined quarters of the single cabir 
of the Kyeng Chae, the firs and pines swayed in the wind and 
we could hear the whispers of the development of trade and the 
growth of the town of Chinampc, the mud flats redeemed, the 
low-land crowded with go-downs and business houses, the hills 
stu {ded with palatial residences, the streets filled with happy 
ch.ldren, and the church bells pealing forth a joyous sound on 
the Saboath ca!ling together the people to divine worshiv. The 
firs and the pines told us of the electric railway and cin ler path 
fron: the port to the busy, booming, bustling capital, forty-five 
nities beyond the bills to the north; a: d when we strained to the 
utmost we thought we beard the rumble of the “flyer” on the 
Seoul We-ju railway rolling into the depot at Chuldo. Who 
would not have “pleasure” under such circumstances? “The 
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statement in Toe Repository” was not a “joke.”” We were far 
too serious for that and our co:respondent ts at liberty to reserve 
bis “laugh” until his well known equinimity is sufficiently dis- 
turbed when he can indulge in hilarity without asking permis- 
sion of us, 


7a the Editors of 


THE KOREAN REPposITOoRY: 
Dear Sirs: 

Not ina spirit of criticism, but because of the fear that some of the 
readers of your appreciated magazine may be misled, do! refer to the in- 
teresting results in the February number of your inteview with Mr. Fenwick 
about the prospects of fruit culture at Gensan. About mulching one there 
reads that “it sh ould be put on to keep the frost #2, not to keep it ow/, and 
therefore should be applied after the ground is frozen hard.” Not every 
one will understand this broad assertion, and that it has limitations. Some 
of our friends who are only beginning to interest themselves in these mat- 
ters will, perhaps, understand the situatio» better, and be able to steer be- 
tween frost and freezing, the Charybdis and Scvyila of the orchard, when in- 
formed that there are two principal objects in winter mulching; one is to pre- 
vent freezing and winter k lling; the other to prevent too early bud ling and 
frost killing. In aclimate wher: there is so little danger of winter killing 
that mulching need not usuilly be resorted to to preserve the lives of trees, 
vines and shrubs, mulching at any time during the winter serves to retain 
the frost in the ground and to retard the growth and opening o! the buds in 
the spring until all danger of bud-killing frosts has passed. This may be 
noticed more especially with the peach, whose buds are inclined to expand 
under the influence of the first eenial rays of the sun. Manifestly, it would 
not do to mulch the peach in the fall betore freezing weather has set in, for, 
the effect of this mulching would be to keep the frost out of, and the warmth 
in the ground, and to start the buds out earlier than usual under the influence 
of the spring sun, and subject them to certain injury and probable killing by 
late frosts. Tender varieties of some other fruits, as the grape, may also 
be benefitted by the mulching which keeps back the buds in the spring 

In this latitude some berries, as the currant, and other fruits which are 
late maturing, may be benefi:ted by having a warm instead of a cold mulch, 
which will produce earlier and generally better and more abundant fruit, if 
the insects are taken care of. But, this is notall. There is a summer as 
well as a winter mulch. The object of the tormer 1s to protect the trees, 
etc, against drouth. And it is very effective, and saves much labor with the 
water-pot. 

Again; the statement that there is only about one-half the rainfall at 
Gensan that there is here is based on what staistics? Referring to Mr. 
Waeber’s brochure you will find that during ‘le period between 1887 and 
1890 inclusive the average annual precipitation at Gensan was 41% Inches. 
This is five or six inches in excess of the average fall here during that time. 
During the month of August of one of those years at Gensan more than 29 
inches fell 

Since my hand is in may I notice that in the same magazine you make 
the Tai Won Kun ten years older than he was. The /ndefendent made 
a similar mistake. Was this the blind lead ng the blind? 

Yours, etc., 
Wa. Mc E. Dyz 
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“THAT FAR AWAY LAND OF CHOSEN.” 


[Some eight or ten yerrs ago the warships in these waters 
vn oved about Icss rapidly then they did this last winter for ex- 
ample. Officers and men bad time to come ashore and enjoy 
Chemulpo and even | onor the capital with a visit. Thy re- 
turned to their ships much impressed by what they saw, felt and 
beard. One of them expressed lis sentiments in meter. There 
have been some changes in the com try since then but as a re- 

ntation of ante-bellum times the verses—whatever may be 
said of their merit as poetry—may not be without interest.— 
Ed. h. R.] 


Thers’s a singular land far over the seas, 
Which is known to the world as Korea; 
Where there's nothing to charm one and nothing to please, 
And of cleanliness, not an idea, 
Where a lucid description of persons and things 
Quite baffles the reddiest pen, 
And stirs up strange qua)ms in the poet who sings 
Of the far away land of Chosen. 


Where the houses they live in are mostly of dirt, 
With a tumble-down roof made of thatch, 
Where soap is unknown, it is ssfe te assert 
And where vermin in myriads hatch. 
Where the streets are all reeking with odors more nfe 
Than the smells from a hyena’s den. 
One visit is surely enough for one life, 
To that far away land of Chosen. 


Where the garments are made on a very queer plan, 
And are something quite out of the common; 
The women war pantaloons just like a man, 
Young men braid their hair like a woman; 
The married man gathers his hair at the top, 
In a knot much resembling a wen ; 
The female coiffure is a huge ugly mop 
In that far away land of Chosen. 


Where the hats haye a crown much too small for the head, 
While the brim measures several feet around ; 

Where the principal fire is under the bed, 

_ And the chimney’s a hole in the ground, 
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Where the coolies can't work without singing a song 
And must stop for a rest now and then, 

While they snatch a few whiffs from a pipe three feet long, 
In that far away land of Chosen. 


Where foreigners flock to improve the ideas 
Of the natives, and help them make money, 
Where hives are well filled by the Korean bees, 
But the foreigners get all the honey. 
Where shop-keepers ou: ht to be rolling in wealth, 
From the prices they charge one, but then, 
It is not at al! likely they go for their health, 
To that far away land of Chosen. 


Where the ki g, in a manner becoming a prince, 
Is charmed with each fresh innovation, 

And plays with post-oftices, steamers, snd mints, 
At a grievous expense to the nation. 

W! ere gullible strangers big contracts have made, 
But tind when they ask for their yen, 

"Tis a very cold day when emplvyes are paid 
In that far away land of Chosen. 


Where men-of-war, fresh from some pleasanter clime, 
Look m fora few days or 80; 
Where the Palos alas! spends the most of ber time 
Jn the river abrrast Chemulpo 
\' here tLose who escape never care to return, 
To that *‘Morning Caim” country again, 
W here there's nothing on earth that could cause one to yearn 
For that far awag land uf Chosen, 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Froblems of Irectical Christianity in China Fy Rv. Ernst Faber 
Tico. D. ‘lranslated fion. the German by Rev F. Obli ger and edued 
by Kev. John ‘ tevens, Litt. D, D.D. 12mo. pp. 122. Shang! ai-— Office 
of “The Cclestial Empire” and “The Shanghai Mercury.” 


This book does not deal with k orea or Korean affairs directly. It is, 
bewever, such a frank and t!.orough discussion of the “Probleme of Practical 
Christianity" by one so atun lantly competent tospeak that we must be 

itted to co our co-woikers the service to call their attention to this book. 

e translator whos | ng missionary career in China and NKorea and exact 
knowlec ge of ( e1n an and | nglish specially fitt d him, has performed his 
important part most admirably. The papers first appeared in the A/issions- 
Seischrijiard sul:cquent!) in Zhe Messenger ot which Dr. Sievens was 
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on* of -the editors. Dr Faber discusses his subject in ten chapters’ 
t “Chinese Customs and the churches.” 2. “Symbolism and Reality.” 
3. “The Roman Catholic Mission.” 4 “The Protestant Missions.” 5 “Lan- 
guage and Literature.” 6 “Questi ns Relating ” mg Cult.” 7. “Supersti- 
tions" 8. “Domestic Life” 9 “Social Life.’ “Govevamant 

The temptation is to make extracts. Dip tele ‘tie book at random and 
the author states his views clearly, concisely and forcibly. ‘Many heathen 
custcms cannot be converted, they must be simply abolished. A _ purely 
Christian ev: i i standpoint must be taken and rigidly maintained fron 
the outset.” . . “Up tothe present time no Protestant missionary 
has feund employ ment at the Imperial court in Peking. either as court man- 
darin or court fool, altho thro the influence of the Inspector General of 
Customs and that of the Foreign Ministers res:ding in Peking, several mis- 
sionaries have been employed to translate scientific works” ... .- 
“Protestant missionaries might have le irned a few things from the 250 years” 
experience of their Romish colleagues. (We regret the translator through- 
out the book used this incorrect and infelictious term in speaking of the 
Roman Catholic missions ) That this has not be n done to the present day, 
and that barely one in a hundred Protestant mis ionanes has any close ac- 
quintance with the Romish mi«sions, is due to another sis of negligence on 
the part of the missionary boards at home. It is for thein to consider and to 
decide what 's most essentiai for each particular field; the experiences of 
early workers of all clenominations should be gathered and sifted, and the 
result, with notes appropriate to each society, should be handed to 
every young missionary asa guide and hand-book.” The translator in a 
footnote says quite correctly, “Probably the greatest need of the missionary 
enterprise.” . ‘ an we in addition to healthy . hristian instructios 
also impart Cunfucianism after the manner of the ' ‘*hinese in our school.? 
l am convinced tnat we can.ot.” . . . . “In tne higher schools the 
classics cannot be ignored” . . . «. “The Christi:n who in compliance 
with native customs seeks either by ‘mediums.’ or by pessonil phywcal ¢ 
psychical preparatio» tocome into contact with spirits should be expelled from 
Christuin fellowsiip with as tle hesitancy as the idolater.”” On the preva- 
dent vices of lying and cleception Dr. Faber's opinion is worth repe: uuing and 
with this we inust re'uctant:y close these quotations. “He who insists upor 
honesty and truthtulness cannot kee» his employes any length of time, an | 
is deccived all the more in the end. What is to be done? Nothing! I also 
agree to that. Do not try to doit Con-cience must first be aroused and 
quickened, and in order to accomplish this there must be a realization, a 
clea. sense, of the injuriousness and despicable nature of decepior. It ts 
our Christian duty to awaken conscience and then to shield the weak from 
severe temptation.” Sound counsel and appicable to hore. A. 


age fr std H) 82 SU 
43) S8HF 


Mr. T. ta. Yun has translated in an abrid sed and ad ipted form for us? 
by the v:rious debatins societizs in the capitalan! thro tne country, 
“Robe:its Rules’ of Order” No oreanis better able fora work of this 
kind than Mr. Yun. The pamphlet contains twenty-nine pages, is written 
in the mixed character, 7. ¢. Chinese an.) Enmun, neatly printed on he:vy 
white paper, and sells at fivecents a copy. We predict the eduion, which 
we understand is 1000, will be sold out in a very short time. Young Norea 
takes t» this kind of matter something in the way a duck take, to water 
Ke: p the printing press going. 3 


; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


American trade with Korea for 1897 amounted to about $500,000. gold. 
Mr. Alexeieff has been appointed Russian commercial agent in Japan. 


The local agency of the Russo-Korean bank was closed and withd:awn 
on the 8th inst. 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is considering the idea of increasing the 
communication with Korea to five or six trips monthly. 


In Korean romance Dame Rumor is represented under the guise of a 
“green bird.” Query: Do the Koreans know anything about parrots? 


The work of pushing the entrance of the railroad into Chemulpo is being 
hurried along as rapid as possible and the port is flooded with coolies as a 
result. 


Serious trouble has occurred in the island of Quelpaert. As a measure 
of pacification the island has been erected into an independent province so 
that the empire now consists of fourteen provinces. 


Yi Wan Yong, Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, was appointed governor 
of North Chulla province near the end of last month. Governor Y1 is well- 
known among foreigners as one of the leading young men of the country. 


It is reported that Yuan who was Chinese minister in Seoul previous to 
to the war is to be appointed Chinese minister to the United States. If so it 
will be interesting to watch how he deals with the Chinese problem in 
America. 


Concerning Russia's withdrawal from Korea, the North China Herald 
quotes from the Afoscow Gazette of 21st March that ‘Russia was about 
to retire from the Hermit Kingdom and would henceforth consider Korea 
beyond her sphere of influence.” 


A missionary returning from two country trips wrote to his secretary. “I 
visited forty-five places where Christians meet on the Sabbath to worship 
God. 1 baptized 151 people and received 455 catechumens. At twenty of 
these forty-five places the people have bought or built church buildings.” 


The pressure on the English government to make a legation in Seoul 
succeeded finally. On March 8th the present Consul-General, Mr. J. N. 
Jordan, was appointed Charge d’Affairs, who is thus placed in direct aiplo- 
matic relations withthe Korean government. We congratulate Mr. Jordan 
on his promotion. 


The Japan Official Gazette of 4th inst. has the following: “In com- 
phance with Article 15 of the Rinder Pest Prevention Regulations, no import 
for sometime to come of cattle, hides, or bones from Korea to the following 
places is allowed:—Otaru, Shikami, Fushiki, Hakata, Itsukuhara, Sasuna 
and Shimonoseki.” : 


Our contemporary hopes that “the flogging of officials with whom re- 
ble people have to associate will be abolished.” It does seem that to 
st with a ministe: of state one day and to see him tle next paddled for 
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failure to accomplish that which is beyond his power, is a lowering of dignity 
that is hardly in keeping with the fitness of things. At the same time, if the 
corporal punishment can be bought off for twenty-eight dollars silver the 
averaye official will see that that amount finds its way to the proper authority. 


On March Ist the Deer Island episode was the subject of an interpel- 
lation in the British Parliament by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. In reply 
Mr. Curzon said that while it was known that Russia was negotiating for a 
site for coal go downs there, no official communication had been received of 
a Russian occupation of the island. 


The Korean students studying in Japan, h4ving been deprived of the 
support allowed them by their government, and f. iling to return when they 
were notified that the support would no longer be granted, seem to be reduced 
to actual want. Appeal was made to the several schools in the capital and 
a suuscription was taken up in their behalf. The young men will no doubt 
return as soon as means are povided for them. 


Ex-Minister of the Imperial Household, Yi Chai Sun, has been acquitted 
of complicity in the attempt on the life of the Russian Legation interpreter, 
as were the others implicated by the policeman Yu, and the latter sentenced 
to 100 blows and life imprisonment. Ex-Chief Commissioner, Yi Chung Ku, 
who was sentenced to 100 blows for infringing the prerogatives of cAzh-im 
officials has been pardoned by His Majesty. This we suppose is the end of 
the Kim Hong Yuk incident. 


“Among the most interesting appointments in the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George is that of Mr. McLeavy Brown to be 1 Companion of the Order. 
Mr. Brown has wone a remarkable wo k in Korea as head of the Customs 
and Controller of Fin ‘nce. Recently the news that Russia had induced the 
Korean government to supercede Mr. Brown in favour of a Russian named 
Affexieff created a good deal of surprise and indignation in this country, where 
Mr. Brown’s abie and upright administration is appreciated at its true value.” 
—Zimes Weekly, January 7. 


The fair name and fame of the royal inspectors are in danger of suffer- 
ing if the reports of some of their doings are not exaggerated. The object of 
the inspection was intended originally to he-an aid to the sovereizn in 
promoting good government and as a check to the rapacity of the official. 
The reverse’now seems to be the case The inspector does the fleecing and 
incurs the hatred of the people for whose goo he holds his high position. 
The governor of South Chulla is loud in his complaints of the arrests of 
wealthy citizens made in his province. These men had to sell their farms 
in order to free themselves from the clutches of the inspector. From the 
north come similar reports. 


The withdrawal of Russia from Korea last month and the final episode 
connected therewith, namely the ultimatum of the Russian representative and 
the sudden manifestation of some spirit on the part of the Koreans not only 
surprised us here but the outside world as well. The letter of the ex-for- 
eign minister was widely copied and various comments were made on it. 
The Japan Mail calls Mr. de Speyer's note a “celeprated dispatch” and 
thinks “there is a good deal of significance in the wording” of the answer; 
that the minister could scarcely “have drifted by pure accident into the subtle 
sarcasm of the statement that his country’s resolve to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the Russian experts was due, in part to ‘the enlightenment and in- 
dependent spirit which your government has so diligently inculcated anong 
us,’ and that he is ‘sure that your Imperial Sovereign and your government 


